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HOW  DO  YOU  EXPLAIN  A  WAR? 


If  anyone  had  any  doubts  about  President  Bush's  determination 
to  go  to  war  to  eject  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  they  were  swept  away  by  the 
events  of  February  1 5  to  23,  Despite  hopeful  diplomatic  openings 
and  Iraq's  agreement  to  withdraw,  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
continued  their  long-established  plans  for  a  ground  war  without 
missing  a  beat.  Why? 

Iraq's  military  aggression  against  Kuwait  demanded  a  strong 
response.  The  UN  sanctions  provided  that  answer;  so,  on  the 
strategic  level,  the  U.S.  military  response  to  the  Gulf  crisis  represents 
a  new  version  of  the  old  U.S.  cold  war  policy.  True,  there  were 
plenty  of  missed  opportunities  and  failed  communications.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  U.S.  military  offensive  in  the  Gulf  was  less  a  product  of 
miscalculations  and  mistakes  than  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
particular  Bush  administration  vision  for  a  new  world  order. 

The  bipolar  international  military  order  of  the  cold  war  has  come 
apart.  The  East-West  axis  of  conflict  over  ideology  seems  now  to 
have  given  way  to  a  North-South  axis  of  conflict  over  control  of 
resources,  in  this  case  oil.  The  U.S.  administration  apparently 
believed  that  a  total  victory  over  Iraq  would  be  a  necessary  first  step 
toward  constructing  a  replacement  for  the  old  cold  war  order. 
Resolving  the  Iraq-Kuwait  dispute  diplomatically  would  not  have 
served  the  purpose  of  establishing  "Pax  Americana" — a  militarily- 
imposed  "American  peace."  The  United  States  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  Soviet  and  other  plans  for  a  ceasefire  and  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  dispute — not,  we  think,  because  they  lacked  merit, 
but  because  they  would  not  serve  larger  U.S.  strategic  goals. 

Like  its  cold  war  predecessor,  this  "American  peace"  will  cost 
trillions  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  military  spending  over  the  next 
decades.  The  cost  will  be  counted  iii  thousands  of  lives — mostly 
civilians — lost  in  so-called  low-intensity  wars.  The  cost  will  also  take 
its  toll  on  the  weakened  U.S.  economy,  as  the  nation  continues  to 
forego  investments  in  its  people  in  favor  of  weapons  spending. 

Non-military  collective  security  alternatives  would  cost  less,  and 
thus  encourage  devoting  resources  to  human  needs.  Such  alterna¬ 
tives  are  still  possible.  However,  the  U.S.  has  so  far  rejected  urgings 
to  take  initiatives  with  other  nations  to  replace  the  old  cold  war  order 
with  a  common  security  arrangement. 

The  common  security  principles  enunciated  by  the  Palme 
Commission  (1982)  need  to  be  resurrected  (see  FCNL  Newsletter, 
July  1 990).  The  program  of  action  proposed  by  the  Palme  Commis¬ 
sion  would  reverse  the  arms  race,  turn  national  resources  to  human 
needs,  replace  military  alliances  with  multilateral  conferences  on 
cooperation  and  security,  reduce  or  eliminate  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  develop  non-military  conflict  resolution  processes. 


strengthen  UN  and  other  peacekeeping  agencies,  and  limit  national 
militaries  to  defensive  defense. 

President  Bush,  however,  has  turned  the  nation's  and  the  world's 
attention  to  the  construction  of  a  new  international  military  order 
based  on  the  old  six  pillars  of  U.S.  foreign  and  military  doctrine. 
These  six  verities  of  the  cold  war  are  headlined  below  with  their  non- 
military,  civil  alternatives; 


Violent  Security 

1 .  Prevention  of  war  by 

deterrence 

2.  Containment  of  enemy  by 

military  alliances 

3.  Military  intervention  in 

Third  World 

4.  Global  free-market  economy 

that  benefits  the  North 


5.  Militarized  national  budget 


6.  National  security  doctrines 
creating  secrecy  & 
government  management 
of  information 


Nonviolent  Security 

1 .  Prevention  of  war  by  arms 

control  &  disarmament 

2.  Common  security 

arrangements  with 
all  nations 

3.  Respect  for  self- 

determination  & 
co-existence 

4.  New  North-South  economic 

relations  based  on 
economic  equity  & 
political  parity 

5.  Economic  conversion  of 

military  industry  to 
civilian  uses 

6.  All  government  in  the 

open  &  accountable 


The  President's  new  budget  proposal  will  cause  public  debates 
over  which  U.S.  force  structures  and  weapons  systems  will  be  best 
suited  to  this  new  world  military  order.  A  common  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  a  "better"  world  military  order  will  give  us  peace, 
freedom,  and  democracy.  However,  we  believe  that  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  violent  means  will  corrupt  and  threaten  the  ends  sought. 
Instead,  the  public  debate  should  ask  the  fundamental  policy 
questions:  Is  a  better  world  military  order  what  we  need  at  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century?  Can  Pax  Americana  deliver  on  its 
promises  of  security  and  prosperity?  Is  Pax  Americana  a  vision 
worthy  of  a  democracy  and  a  freedom-loving  people?  Is  it  worth 
the  price? 

The  Gulf  War  tests  not  only  the  U.S.  political  will,  but  its  moral 
fabric.  The  administration  and  Congress  must  be  encouraged  to 
build  U.S.  policy  on  a  new  foundation  for  peaceful  political  proc¬ 
esses  and  a  new  civil  world  order — not  another  overbuilt  structure 
on  the  faulty  foundations  of  military  alliances  and  war. 
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A  YEAR  OF  TAXES  FOR  UNCLE  SAM  —  HOW  WILL  HE  SPEND  THEM? 


If  you  are  a  wage-earner, 
your  income  taxes  are  proba¬ 
bly  paid  by  the  hour,  through 
withholding.  Ever  wonder 
what  you're  paying  for? 

According  to  the  budget  that 
President  Bush  proposed  for 
next  fiscal  year  (October  1 , 
1991  to  September  30, 1992), 
your  tax  payments  would  be 
divided  up  approximately  like 
this  during  the  year: 


Current  Military  Spending 
67  days:  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  2 


Veterans'  Benefits 
7  days:  Apr.  3  to  1 3 

Interest  on  the  Military  Debt 
48  days:  Apr.  1 4  to  jun.  1 8 

Interest  on  Rest  of  the  Debt 
29  days:  Jun.  1 9  to  Jul.  29 

International  Relations 

7  days:  Jul.  30  to  Aug.  7 

Environment  and  Science 

8  days:  Aug.  1 0  to  Aug.  1 8 

Low  Income  Programs 
40  days:  Aug.  1 9  to  Oct.  1 3 

Other  Human  Services  Programs 
1 9  days:  Oct.  1 4  to  Nov.  9 

Community  and  Regional 

Development 

1 4  days:  Nov.  1 0  to  27 

Federal  Employees'  Benefits 
and  Retirement 
1 0  days:  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1 1 

Rest  of  the  year: 

General  Government  Expenses 


You'd  need  to  work  67  days  to  pay  the  taxes  that  support  current  military  spending.  Then,  of 
course,  you'd  want  to  pay  for  the  veterans'  hospitals  and  veterans'  pensions  made  necessary  by  past 
wars.  That  would  take  another  7  days. 

Then  you  should  probably  get  started  paying  the  huge  interest  bill  (on  the  $4  TRILLION  national 
debt).  It  would  take  48  days  to  pay  the  portion  of  that  debt  that  is  due  to  past  military  spending 
(58.3%).  By  June  1 8,  you  should  be  done  paying  for  everything  that  has  to  do  with  military  spending. 
But  you  still  would  have  the  rest  of  the  interest  bill  to  pay;  that  would  take  29  more  work  days,  and 
take  you  through  to  July  29.  (Altogether,  you  would  have  worked  77  days  just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt.) 

Now  you  could  begin  to  invest  in  things  that  might  make  the  world  a  better  place.  To  pay  for 
international  programs  {other  than  military  assistance),  you'd  need  only  7  days.  Want  to  put  some 
money  toward  protecting  the  environment,  and  undertaking  (non-military)  research?  Eight  days  for 
that.  By  now,  we'd  be  up  to  August  18. 

There'd  be  40  days'  worth  of  programs  for  low-income  people,  including  income  supports,  food, 
emergency  programs,  health  and  housing.  Then  there'd  be  1 9  more  days'  worth  of  other  human 
services  programs,  ranging  from  education  and  museums,  to  foster  care,  child  care,  and  Medicare. 

For  1 4  days,  our  taxes  could  pay  for  roads,  bridges,  local  development  programs,  commerce  and 
water  projects.  Then,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  we'd  pay  for  federal  employees'  retirement  benefits 
and  for  general  government  functions  (including  the  operations  of  Congress,  the  court  system  and 
law  enforcement.) 

Uncle  Sam  thanks  you  for  your  support. 


Notes: 

•  This  "calendar"  is  for  purposes  of  illustration  only.  Of  course  taxes  are  not,  in 
reality,  allocated  to  any  particular  government  spending  account  We  assume  five 
"work  days"  per  week,  year  'round. 

•  Based  on  federal  funds,  budget  authority.  Military  figure  includes  $14  billion 
for  "Desert  Shield."  For  supporting  table,  request  G-113. 


•  President  Bush  has  proposed  a  total  of  $1 ,1 44,602,462,000  to  be  spent  out  of 
federal  funds  in  FY92.  That  spending  will  create  a  deficit  of  $344.4  billion,  and 
will  bring  the  total  federal  debt  to  more  than  $4  TRILLION. 

*  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  and  other  trust  funds  are  excluded  from  this  calcu¬ 
lation  because  they  represent  revenues  collected  for  a  dedicated  purpose.  The 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  are  not  only  self-supporting,  but,  in  fact,  are  running 
a  surplus,  which  is  "loaned  to*  or  "invested  in*  U.S.  treasury  bonds  to  help  cover 
a  portion  of  the  federal  deficit. 
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WALLS  AND  CEILINGS:  The  New  Budget  Rules 


In  the  waning  hours  of  the  101st  session,  Congress  constructed 
a  new  set  of  budget  rules.  While  these  changes  will  do  nothing  to 
reduce  the  deficit  (at  least  in  the  near  term),  and  will  do  little  to 
reduce  military  spending.  Congress  was  satisfied  that  the  new  rules 
will  set  them  on  the  road  toward  rational  budget  policies. 

The  new  rules  will  control  the  budget  decisions  for  the  next  five 
years  and  set  spending  levels  for  the  next  three  years.  The  controls 
on  spending  are  being  called  "walls  and  ceilings."  The  following  is 
a  brief  summary; 

•  Three  separate  funding  categories  have  been  created:  military, 
international,  and  domestic.  These  categories  apply  only  to  discre¬ 
tionary  programs  (those  needing  congressional  appropriations). 

•  While  savings  made  through  cuts  in  one  area  may  reduce  the 
total  deficit,  money  saved  can  not  be  transferred  from  one  category 
to  another.  (Hence,  walls.) 

•  The  ceiling,  or  cap,  refers  to  the  upper  spending  limit  set  for  each 
category  for  the  next  three  years.  Congress  may  not  approve 
spending  that  exceeds  any  of  these  caps. 

•  Outside  of  these  walls  and  ceilings  are  entitlements,  such  as 
food  stamps,  welfare,  and  certain  veterans'  benefits.  (See  Budget 
Jargon,  p.  9.)  A  "pay-as-you-go"  rule  has  been  created  for  entitle¬ 
ments.  If  any  changes  are  made  in  the  programs  that  increase  their 
cost.  Congress  must  find  a  new  tax  or  a  funding  cut  to  pay  for  the  new 
expense. 

•  Finally,  there  is  emergency  spending,  which  is  off-budget. 
Spending  is  for  an  emergency  if  Congress  and  the  President  agree 
that  it  is.  For  example,  they  are  probably  going  to  agree  that 
spending  for  the  Gulf  War  is  an  "emergency."  (See  Who  Foots  the 


KEY  FEATURES  OF  PRESIDENT  BUSH'S 
FY92  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

•  Continued  high  military  spending; 

more  than  $29  BILLION  above  the  average  spending  in  all 
the  Cold  War  years,  even  /nc/ud/ng  spending  for  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars,  and  accounting  for  inflation. 

•  A  revived  and  revised  proposal  to  reduce  the  "capital  gains" 
tax — ^the  tax  on  profit  received  from  sales  of  property,  stocks 
and  bonds. 

•  Proposed  investments  in  people  that  fall  far  short  of  the 
need.  Overall,  the  Center  for  Community  Change  estimates 
that  this  nation's  "social  deficit" — the  shortfall  of  public  in¬ 
vestment  In  our  people  and  our  economic  infrastructure — 
amounts  to  about  $1 30  billion.  President  Bush  proposes  only 
about  $7  billion  more  for  low-income  programs. 

•  A  $344  billion  deficit,  bringing  the  national  debt  to  more 
than  $4  trillion. 


Bill . . . ,  p.  1 0).  Emergency  spending  adds  to  the  deficit,  whether  or 
not  Congress  chooses  to  recognize  that  fact. 

In  FY94  and  FY95,  the  walls  between  domestic,  military,  and 
international  programs  will  come  down.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ceilings  that  have  been  hanging  over  each  category  will  be  lowered, 
and  all  the  off-budget  items  that  have  been  spent  in  FY91 -FY93  will 
suddenly  have  to  be  counted.  The  FY94  budget  will,  no  doubt,  be 
known  as  "the  big  SQUEEZE,"  as  domestic  programs  again  compete 
with  military  programs  for  dollars  in  a  very  tight  budget. 

Truisms  for  Budget  Strategists  Under  the 
New  Rules 

Inside  the  walls  and  ceilings,  there  is  almost  nowhere  to 
move.  Any  domestic  program  that  needs  increased  funding  will 
have  to  tussle  with  another  domestic  program  to  get  the  necessary 
funds.  Come  appropriations  time,  we  may  face  bitter  competition 
between  programs  for  young  and  old,  between  concerns  for  people 
with  AIDS  and  for  people  with  cancer  or  heart  disease,  and  between 
employment  and  social  programs.  FCNL's  concerns  will  span  the 
range  of  human  needs;  Congress  will  hear  an  insistent  message  that 
human  needs  at  home  and  abroad  must  be  met. 

Recognized  emergencies  are  ^^off-budget."  FCNL  seeks  recog¬ 
nition  of  human  emergencies,  including  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
homelessness,  domestic  violence,  unemployment,  poverty  and 
illiteracy.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  safety  net  for  those  who  are  now, 
once  again,  most  vulnerable  to  a  recession  has  been  dangerously 
frayed.  Funds  apparently  can  be  "found"  to  bail  out  banks . . .  even 
banks  with  outrageously  risky  investment  policies.  Where  are  the 
funds  to  invest — ^with  little  risk — in  this  nation's  people? 

Military  spending  has  nowhere  to  go  but  down.  Congress  will 
have  to  confront  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  sooner  or  later.  Cold  war 
spending  cannot  continue  indefinitely;  the  needs  of  this  nation  are 
too  great.  Prudent  planning  would  advise  Congress  to  look  ahead 
and  see  the  need  to  cut  military  spending  substantially,  so  that  the 
real  needs  of  the  nation  can  be  met,  even  under  "the  big  SQUEEZE." 


YOUR  MILITARY  TAXES 
(NOW  THAT  THE  COLD  WAR  IS  OVER) 

Find  the  "Total  Tax"  on  your  1990  federal  income  tax 
return. 

31 .2%  of  this  went  for  current  military  spending. 

1 8.9%  went  for  the  cost  of  past  wars  (including  veterans' 

benefits  and  interest  on  the  war-related  portion  of 
the  national  debt). 


50.1%  =  Total  military-related  spending 

For  details,  request  FCNL  document  G-1 11.  For  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  current  use  of  the  telephone  tax,  request  FCNL 
document  G-1 12. 
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U.S.  FLOATING  A  LOAN  TO  BAIL  OUT  SINKING  SAVINGS  AND  LOANS 


The  administration  is  seeking  a  $30  billion  supplementary  appro¬ 
priation  to  continue  to  bail  out  failing  savings  and  loan  associations 
(S&Ls),  in  addition  to  the  more  than  $60  billion  already  spent  on 
bailouts. 

Anticipating  that  a  multi-billion  dollar  bailout  would  be  a  budget- 
buster,  the  budget  writers  last  year  included  a  special  rule  In  the 
budget  agreement  to  cover  "insurance  commitments"  of  the  federal 
government.  Bailout  payments  will  "not  count"  against  any  of  the 
caps  or  limits  on  spending  for  the  next  three  years.  They're  just 
"extra." 

Of  course  the  money  has  to  come  from  somewhere;  the 
current  plan  is  to  borrow  the  money  and  add  it  to  the  $4  trillion 
national  debt. 

A  Little  History.  How  did  we  get  into  this  mess?  In  a  nutshell, 
the  story  is  one  of  opportunity  and  greed.  For  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  served  the  country  well  by  providing 
a  pool  of  deposits  available  for  home  mortgages.  Interest  rates  on 
deposits  were  modest  (limited  by  government  regulation)  and  loans 
could  be  made  only  for  home  mortgages. 

In  the  late  '70s,  when  inflation  was  out  of  control,  S&Ls  began  to 
lose  depositors,  because  considerably  higher  interest  rates  could  be 
earned  elsewhere.  S&Ls  sought  relief  from  Congress  and  got  it. 

Between  1980  and  1982,  Congress  changed  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  S&Ls  so  substantially  that  the  nature  of  the  industry  was  fun¬ 
damentally  altered.  The  cap  on  interest  rates  was  lifted;  the  size 
of  insured  deposits  was  increased  to  $1 00,000  (many  times  greater 
than  the  $8,000  average  savings  account  balance).  The  new  laws 


allowed  S&Ls  to  invest  40%  of  their  depositors'  money  in  ventures 
that  paid  more  than  mortgages;  and  the  limitations  on  who  could 
own  an  S&L  were  eased. 

Interest  rates  on  deposits  spiraled  upward,  as  S&Ls  competed 
with  each  other  for  deposits.  The  gains  from  the  high  interest  rates  | 
went,  in  large  part,  to  "brokered  accounts" — $1 00,000  packages  of 
deposits  put  together  by  brokerage  firms  for  their  clients.  In  order  to  j 

pay  these  higher  and  higher  interest  rates,  the  S&Ls  approved  riskier 
loans  and  investments,  with  higher  expectations  of  profit. 

What  to  do  now?  The  upward  spiral  is  still  operating.  First, 
Congress  should  reinstate  the  regulations  that  kept  the  S&L  industry 
healthy  for  its  first  fifty  years.  Second,  Congress  should  arrange  for 
fair  payment  for  the  S&L  bailout.  Those  who  profited  most  from  the 
profligacy  of  the  '80s  should  pay  the  bill.  The  richest  1%  gained 
phenomenal  new  wealth  in  the  '80s,  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  lend- 
and-spend  orgy  of  the  S&Ls.  Third,  Congress  should  develop  further  | 
resources  and  avenues  for  detecting  and  stopping  fraud  in  the  S&L 
industry. 

Last  year.  Rep.  Joe  Kennedy  MA  introduced  a  bill  to  assess  a  5% 
surtax  on  unearned  income  (dividends,  interest  and  capital  gains)  in 
excess  of  $7,500.  The  surtax  would  apply  only  to  those  who  receive 
more  than  $100,000  income  in  the  year.  Kennedy's  bill  included 
several  proposals  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  S&L  regulations. 
Kennedy  is  expecting  to  introduce  a  similar  bill  this  session. 

For  a  full  article  on  the  history  of  the  S&L  crisis,  ask  FCNL  for 
reprint  R-101,  which  appeared  in  Service  Employees  Union,  Fall 
1990. 


CONCERN  FOR  POVERTY  AND  HUNGER  TRAILS  IN  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 


The  significance  of  foreign  aid  relates  less  to  its  magnitude  ($1 5.8 
billion,  or  only  1 .3%  of  the  U.S.  budget)  than  to  its  importance  as 
an  expression  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  1992  U.S.  budget 
expresses  these  policy  priorities  as:  the  security  of  the  U.S.  and  its 
citizens  overseas,  the  adoption  by  other  countries  of  market- 
oriented  economic  systems,  and  humanitarian  concern.  The 
demise  of  the  cold  war  has  not  changed  these  priorities.  Security  aid 
receives  nearly  $8  billion,  or  half  of  the  foreign  aid  "pie";  the  other 
half  is  split  between  economic  programs  and  humanitarian  aid. 

Popular  opinion,  as  measured  by  polls,  shows  that  U.S.  citizens 
don't  back  the  administration's  priorities.  Eighty-nine  percent  of 
the  public  supports  efforts  by  the  U.S.  to  address  poverty  and 
hunger;  only  38%  supports  military  assistance  to  developing  na¬ 
tions. 

Israel  and  Egypt  are  the  recipients  of  two-thirds  of  all  U.S. 
security  assistance,  and  a  third  of  all  foreign  aid.  Israel's  annual  aid 
allotment  is  $3  billion;  in  addition,  many  in  Congress  have  an 
interest  in  providing  Israel  with  about  $10  billion  in  loan  guarantees 
to  settle  Soviet  Jews. 

Other  U.S.  Middle  East  allies  in  the  Gulf  War  will  probably  be 
rewarded  in  FY92.  The  administration  is  seeking  to  resume  aid  for 
Pakistan,  which  has  been  suspended  because  the  administration 
has  been  unable  to  demonstrate  that  Pakistan  does  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons. 


The  administration  seeks  to  double  (within  two  years)  aid  for 
narcotics  control,  primarily  in  the  Andean  region  (Columbia, 
Bolivia  and  Peru).  The  drug  supply  problem  Is  rooted  in  the  lack  of 
profitable  alternatives  to  growing  coca.  Rather  than  dealing  directly 
with  that  problem,  the  U.S.  is  pursuing  a  highly  militarized  strategy 
in  the  region.  So  far,  Peru  is  refusing  aid  for  this  strategy. 

The  administration  is  touting  its  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Initiative  as  the  centerpiece  of  its  development  aid  request.  The 
Initiative  would  reduce  debt  owed  to  the  U.S.  government  by  Latin 
American  countries  if  they  are  willing  to  institute  "free  market" 
reforms.  Interest  on  remaining  debts  will  flow  into  an  environmental 
trust  fund  to  protect  resources.  FCNL  is  raising  questions  as  to 
whether  grassroots  communities  will  retain  control  of  the  decisions 
about  "protecting"  their  resources.  We  are  also  questioning  whether 
the  environmental  and  social  costs  of  "free  market"  reforms  might 
exceed  the  very  modest  amount  of  debt  reduction  provided. 

Over  and  above  the  administration's  foreign  aid  request,  its 
budget  includes  $1 .3  billion  for  international  organizations,  which 
represents  full  funding  of  U.S.  current  and  past  due  obligations. 
Regrettably,  the  rationale  for  this  request  stems  largely  from  the 
United  Nations'  role  in  legitimizing  the  Gulf  War,  rather  than  its 
capacity  to  resolve  conflicts  nonviolently  and  to  address  dire  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  social  ills.  For  a  review  of  the  aid  and  trade  benefits 
extended  to  Security  Council  members  in  return  for  their  backing  of 
the  U.S.  pro-war  position,  see  page  6. 
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Special  Pull-out  Section: 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  GULF  WAR 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  advocates  of  peaceful,  negotiated  solutions  have  been 
confronted  with  difficult,  probing,  and  sometimes  hostile  questions.  The  questions  will  continue  even  after 
the  war  is  over.  Here,  in  very  brief  form,  are  FCNL's  responses  to  some  of  these  tough  questions. 


1 


Saddam  Hussein  is  a  madman  who 
threatens  to  take  over  the  entire  Middle 
East.  ShouldnT  he  be  stopped? 


The  demonizing  of  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  powerful  device  that  the 
U.S.  government  has  used  to  justify  war  against  Iraq.  Clearly,  it  is 
much  easier  to  defend  a  vendetta  against  one  terrible  leader  than  to 
justify  the  suffering  of  an  entire  nation.  Iraq  is  more  than  just  Saddam 
Hussein.  It  is  a  nation  of  18.8  million  people,  45%  of  them  children. 
Culturally,  Iraq  is  heir  to  the  territory  of  ancient  Mesopotamia,  one 
of  the  cradles  of  civilization.  Iraq's  people  and  its  heritage  are 
precious. 


The  morale  of  the  Cl.S.  troops  in  the 
Gulf  depends  on  solid  support  for  C1.S. 
policy  at  home.  How  can  we  possibly 
oppose  the  war? 


Friends  distinguish  our  support  for  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Gulf  from  supportfor  U.S.  policy.  It  is  not  contradictory  to  condemn 
both  the  actions  of  Iraq  and  the  reactions  of  the  U.S.  government 
as  aggression  and  failures  in  diplomacy.  Similarly,  it  is  not 
contradictory  to  respect  the  personal  sacrifices  and  the  courage  of 
the  troops  and  their  families,  yet  oppose  the  policy  that  sends  them 
into  war.  just  as  military  personnel  speak  of  a  sense  of  duty, 
opponents  of  the  war  feel  equally  duty-bound;  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  citizens  in  a  democratic  society  to  speak  out  against  policies 
they  regard  as  wrong. 


Since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  U.S.  government  has  preferred 
not  to  discuss  the  history  of  its  relations  with  Iraq.  During  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  aided  Iraq.  The  U.S.  did  not  respond 
to  Iraq's  use  of  chemical  weapons  against  Iranians  and  its  own 
Kurdish  citizens.  Even  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1990,  U.S. 
officials  were  making  friendly  overtures  to  Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein 
became  a  madman  only  after  he  threatened  "our  way  of  life." 

Yes,  Saddam  Hussein  was  wrong  to  invade  Kuwait,  he  is  wrong 
to  bomb  Israel,  and  he  is  wrong  to  choose  violence  to  accomplish 
his  objectives.  None  of  this,  however,  justifies  the  violent  path  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  chosen.  President  Bush  asserts  that  this  war 
is  necessary  to  deter  future  aggressors.  History  is  replete  with  wars 
fought  in  the  vain  hope  of  deterring  aggressors  and  ending  all  war — 
only  to  face  other  aggressors  and  other  wars  a  few  years  later.  When 
will  we  learn  that  it  is  the  method — war — that  is  wrong? 

There  are  reasons  why  governments  try  to  demonize  their 
enemies.  If  citizen  soldiers  are  going  to  be  required  to  die  and  to  use 
massive  force  to  wreak  horrible  devastation  on  other  people,  it's 
much  easier  to  do  that  if  the  soldiers  and  the  folks  back  home  are 
convinced  the  enemy  is  somehow  less  than  human.  Dehumanizing 
may  also  take  on  aspects  of  racial  and  cultural  prejudice,  when  the 
"madman"  argument  is  expanded  to  "those  people  just  don't  think 
like  us."  These  attitudes  are  becoming  distressingly  widespread  now 
that  the  U.S.  government  has  decided  Iraq's  leaders  are  villainous 
and  lunatic. 

Tragically,  these  same  attitudes  make  it  harder  than  ever  to  make 
peace  when  the  time  comes.  Anything  less  than  total  capitulation, 
groveling,  and  destruction  seems  insufficient  for  the  fate  of  a 
madman.  Thus  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  war  by  a  negotiated 
peace  is  made  infinitely  harder,  as  are  the  inevitable  tasks  of  postwar 
reconciliation  and  rebuilding. 


During  the  Vietnam  War,  some  opponents  wrongly  blamed  the 
troops  for  the  U.S.  government's  policies.  Returning  troops  were 
treated  with  contempt  rather  than  compassion.  That  is  not  the  case 
in  today's  peace  movement.  Though  Quakers  oppose  compulsory 
military  service  and  do  not  support  the  military  institution,  we 
respect  the  right  of  personal  decision  by  those  who  have  chosen 
the  military  as  a  career.  We  still  encourage  and  honor  conscientious 
objection  to  participation  in  the  military.  We  lament  that  the  lack 
of  opportunities,  access  to  education,  and  job  training  leaves  the 
military  as  the  only  practical  employment  option  for  many  people 
in  our  society. 

What  we  do  nof  support  is  the  U.S.  policy  of  offensive  action 
to  dislodge  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  U.S.  leaders  claim  that  action  is  nec¬ 
essary.  The  objectives  outlined  by  the  administration,  however, 
do  not  require  massive  military  action.  Better  alternatives  are 
available  (see  Answer  3).  The  lives  of  servicemen  and  women  are  un¬ 
necessarily  at  stake  due  to  a  policy  that  sees  war  as  the  only  option. 
The  stated  objectives  of  the  policy  do  not  justify  the  multitude  of 
deaths  and  the  destruction  that  will  result.  We  support  the  well¬ 
being,  the  emotional  and  physical  health,  and  the  humanity  of  all 
those — ^Americans,  Arabs,  Israelis,  and  Europeans — caught  in  the 
Gulf  crisis.  We  cannot  accept  the  massive  loss  of  life  as  justifiable 
to  achieve  any  policy  goal. 

War  leaves  deep  wounds  in  us  all,  regardless  of  our  politics, 
our  nationalities,  or  our  age.  War — not  the  "other" — is  the  enemy. 
We  can  support  the  troops  by  ending  the  war  and  bringing  them 
home — alive. 


"In  our  culture,  we  do  not  yet  recognize  that  to 
resort  to  war  is,  in  fact,  to  turn  to  barbarism." 

— ^Wallace  Collett 
Cincinnati  Friend 
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Were  there  any  alternatives  to  war  last 
fall?  Are  there  any  now? 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  the  world  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  react  with  a  new  degree  of  international  cooperation  and 
real  diplomacy,  instead  of  answering  one  military  assault  with 
another,  as  usual.  Yet,  despite  unprecedented  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  was  the  United  States  that  orchestrated  the 
direction  of  the  crisis.  At  every  juncture,  it  opted  for  the  threat  or 
use  of  military  force,  while  paying  lip  service  to  diplomacy. 

The  die  may  have  been  cast  only  days  after  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  when  President  Bush  chose  to  send  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  may  never  know  whether  or  not  Iraq,  if  unopposed,  would  have 
attacked  Saudi  Arabia.  Likewise,  we  will  never  know  whether, 
without  a  U.S.  military  challenge  that  backed  him  into  a  corner, 
Hussein  might  have  withdrawn  from  most  of  Kuwait  after  dramatiz¬ 
ing  his  claims. 

The  widespread  international  condemnation  of  Iraq's  aggression, 
coupled  with  formal  UN  political  and  economic  sanctions,  formed 
an  appropriate  and  effective  response.  In  December,  former 
national  security  adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  told  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  that  sanctions  were  costing  Iraq  $100  million  per  day,  and  that 
the  multinational  coalition  could  take  all  the  time  in  the  world.  Iraq, 
he  suggested,  was  losing  badly  every  day  it  defied  the  UN  demands, 
while  the  community  of  nations  won  every  day  —  with  no  taking  of 
life  or  loss  of  life.  Sadly,  U.S.  patience  was  very  short-lived. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker  have  repeatedly  said  they 
went  "the  extra  mile"  to  find  a  negotiated  solution.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  find  evidence  of  any  real  negotiating  at  all  —  only  many  meetings 
at  which  the  same  ultimatum  was  repeated.  Efforts  by  the  Arab 
League  and  by  other  countries  to  find  solutions  all  foundered  on 
Iraqi  defiance  and  U.S.  insistence  on  arbitrary  deadlines  and 
exclusion  of  any  face-saving  measures  for  Iraq. 

Successful  negotiations  must  include  more  than  just  negative  in¬ 
centives.  They  must  offer  something  positive  to  each  party.  The 
Iraq-Kuwait  border  dispute  has  been  a  source  of  conflict  for  many 
years.  Addressing  this  issue  would  not  have  to  mean  "appeasing" 
Hussein.  Roger  Fisher,  director  of  the  Harvard  Negotiation  Project, 
pointed  out  that  "almost  no  attention  has  been  devoted  to  making 
withdrawal  more  attractive  for  Iraq"  than  staying  in  Kuwait.  Hussein 
stayed  because  it  was  a  more  acceptable  choice  than  retreating. 

Alternatives  to  war  still  remain.  There  are  UN  peacekeepers,  a 
World  Court,  and  any  number  of  third-party  nations  willing  to  act  as 
mediators  if  allowed  to  do  so.  What  is  lacking  on  both  sides  is  the 
will  to  use  these  alternatives.  Only  the  powerful  outcry  and  action 
of  ordinary  people  around  the  world  can  provide  that  will. 


The  entire  United  Nations  Security 
Council  voted  to  allow  the  use  of 
force.  How  can  we  oppose  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  this  world  body? 


The  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  678  did  not  pass 
unanimously.  Twelve  countries  voted  in  favor,  while  China 
abstained  and  Cuba  and  Yemen  voted  no.  The  resolution 
authorizes  the  use  of  all  necessary  means  to  get  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  The  resolution  does  not  expressly  call  for  the  use  of 
force,  though  the  U.S.  administration  interpreted  it  to  the  public 
in  those  terms.  A  vote  cannot  pass  in  the  Security  Council  if  it  is 
vetoed  by  any  of  the  five  permanent  members  (the  U.S.,  USSR, 
China,  Great  Britain,  and  France)  or  fails  to  win  the  votes  of  four  of 
the  ten  temporary  members. 


The  Security  Council  vote  was  a  product  of  extensive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  gain  backing  from  as  many  of  the  Security 
Council  members  as  possible.  In  the  week  prior  to  the  vote, 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  met  with  officials  from  Malaysia  and 
traveled  to  Yemen  and  Colombia,  members  of  the  Security  Council 
that  were  pressing  for  a  political  solution  to  the  crisis.  The  U.S. 
promised  an  extension  of  loans  and  aid  to  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Colombia  and  Zaire. 


China,  by  abstaining  rather  than  vetoing  the  resolution, 
received  U.S.  support  for  a  $114.3  million  loan  from  the  World 
Bank.  Had  China  voted  no,  the  resolution  would  not  have  passed. 
The  U.S.,  inits  efforts  to  win  China's  support,  agreed  to  lift  trade 
sanctions  that  had  been  in  place  since  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  of  pro-democracy  protesters.  In  wooing  the  Soviet  vote, 
the  U.S.  supported  the  efforts  to  keep  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
out  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  November.  Yemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  paid  dearly  for  Its  dissenting  vote.  The  U.S.  promised 
that  if  Yemen  voted  yes,  the  U.S.  would  support  a  draft  resolution 
to  appoint  a  Palestinian  ombudsman  in  the  occupied  territories.  By 
voting  against  the  resolution,  Yemen  will  lose  $70  million  in  U.S. 
aid.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  interpret  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts 
as  nothing  less  than  bribery  and  pay-offs  in  exchange  for  votes. 

In  contrast  to  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly  (the 
most  representative  of  the  UN  bodies)  expressed  no  consensus  on 
the  useofforcetogetiraqout  of  Kuwait.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Gulf  crisis  among  all  159  member  states.  The 
Secretary  General,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  actively  sought  to 
negotiate  up  until  the  final  deadline,  whereas  the  U.S.  had  long 
since  convinced  itself  the  war  was  inevitable. 


Iraq's  ability  to  inflict  mass  destruction 
jeopardizes  the  stability  of  the  entire 
Middle  East.  Aren't  we  obligated  to 
destroy  Iraq's  weapons  capabilities? 


Iraq's  ability  to  inflict  mass  destruction  does  indeed  jeopardize 
the  stability  ofthe  entire  Middle  East  region.  Yet  Iraq  is  not  the  only 
country  equipped  with  an  extensive  arsenal.  The  entire  Middle 
East  is  heavily  armed.  This  threat  cannot  be  contained  by  the 
destruction  of  one  regime's  arsenal.  Neither  can  it  be  contained 
by  "removing"  a  leader  and  installing  one  more  acceptable  to  the 
U.S. 
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Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Israel  have 
ballistic  missiles.  The  military  arsenals  of  Iran,  Libya,  Syria,  Iraq 
and  Israel  contain  chemical  weapons.  Iraq  and  Iran  are  developing 
nuclear  capabilities.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Israel  already  has 
nuclear  weapons.  Who  supplies  all  of  these  countries?  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  together  are  responsible  for  more  than 
half  the  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East. 

Historically,  the  main  stated  objective  of  U.S.  policy  on  arms 
transfers  has  been  to  strengthen  governments  that  are  friendly  to 
U.S.  political  and  economic  interests.  This  policy  assumes  that 
allies  will  remain  allies  over  time.  The  Middle  East,  one  of  the  most 
volatile  regions  in  the  world,  has  proven  this  assumption  wrong. 
Alliances  there  shift  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  Syria,  now  a 
tenuous  ally  of  the  United  States,  was  once  a  U.S.  enemy  and  may 
return  to  that  status  again. 

Past  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East  have  so  compounded 
regional  conflicts  that,  today,  U.S.  and  allied  forces  are  fighting 
against  their  own  weapons.  Yetthe  U.S.  has  been  reluctant  to  work 
for  a  moratorium  on  arms  sales  to  the  region.  The  threat  of  nuclear 
war  is  not  limited  to  Iraq.  In  order  to  secure  peace,  we  need  not 
only  to  disarm  the  Middle  East,  but  to  disarm  the  world. 

One  practical  step  towards  ending  the  arms  race  is  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB).  A  CTB  would  halt  nuclear 
weapons  testing  everywhere,  by  amending  the  1963  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  outlawed  nuclear  testing  in  the  sea  and  above 
ground.  In  January,  a  coalition  of  75  nations  voted  to  reconvene 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty  Conference  in  order  to  continue  working 
on  a  worldwide  test  ban.  Only  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  voted 
against  continuation  of  the  conference.  In  addition  to  a  CTB,  the 
world  needs  a  firm  treaty  banning  chemical  weapons.  The  war  in 
the  Gulf  only  emphasizes  the  need  to  stop  developing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  every  country,  including  Iraq. 


Why  do  Palestinians  and  other  Arabs 
support  a  dictator  as  ruthless  and  bru¬ 
tal  as  Saddam  Hussein? 


Palestinians  and  other  Arabs  recognize  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
ruthless  and  brutal  dictator.  They  also  know  from  first-hand 
experience  that  many  Arab  leaders,  including  those  protected  by 
and  allied  with  the  United  States,  are  ruthless  and  brutal.  Neither 
the  past  record  on  human  rights  nor  the  commitment  to  political 
freedom  is  the  standard  by  which  allies  have  been  chosen  in  this  war. 

Yet,  tragically,  war  forces  people  to  choose  sides.  Most  people 
feel  compelled  to  support  the  policy  of  their  own  political  leader¬ 
ship.  Some  become  supporters  of  one  side  simply  because  they  are 
enemies  of  the  other  side.  Few  have  the  freedom  to  determine 
political  support  on  moral  grounds.  The  attempt  to  remain  neutral 
often  brings  criticism  and  attack,  leading  to  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences — ^Jordan  is  the  tragic  example  in  this  war. 

Many  Arabs,  while  stating  unequivocally  their  aversion  to  the 
policies  of  Saddam  Hussein,  proclaim  an  even  greater  contempt  for 
the  practices  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  They  do  not  overlook  the  Ironic 
contrast  of  U.S.  outrage  at  Saddam  Hussein's  annexation  of  Kuwait 
as  compared  with  the  years  of  U.S.  silence  and  tacit  approval  of  the 


foreign  invasions  and  occupations  in  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

Palestinians  hear  the  American  cries  of  "Free  Kuwait,"  but  they 
remember  even  more  loudly  the  "no"  voiced  by  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations  when  Palestinian  human  rights  were  the  issue. 

Arabs  fear  that  the  new  world  order  envisioned  by  U.S.  foreign 
policy  makers  is  simply  another  version  of  the  post  World  War  I 
division  of  the  Arab  world  by  European  imperialist  nations. 

In  A  Palestinian  Perspective  on  the  Gulf  Crisis,  Mubarak  Awad 
writes,  "But  the  most  tragic  fact  of  all  is  the  great  irony  of  our 
[Palestinians']  emotional,  gut-level  support  for  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  very  principles  that  our  movement  stood  for — territorial  integ¬ 
rity,  the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  force,  the 
opposition  to  naked  aggression,  the  right  to  self-determination  and 
respect  for  international  law — are  being  championed  by  the  United 
States  in  direct  opposition  to  Iraq's  action.  There  could  be  no  better 
collection  of  ideas  to  get  the  Palestinian  vote  of  support,  yet 
Palestinians  do  not  take  the  side  of  the  United  States  because  those 
ideas  have  not  been  applied  to  us  even  after  years  of  struggle  and 
pleading  our  case."* 

"The  complete  paper,  R-102,  is  available  from  FCNL  on  request. 


How  could  anyone  continue  to  oppose 
the  war,  once  Saddam  Hussein  attacked 
Israel,  a  non-belligerent?  Isn't  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  flght  Iraq,  in  order  to  protect 
Israel? 


We  unequivocally  condemn  the  Iraqi  assaults  on  Israel.  They  are 
brutal  and  totally  unjustified.  The  threat  of  using  chemical  weapons 
was  uniquely  horrifying  when  applied  to  survivors  and  descendants 
of  victims  of  the  Jewish  holocaust. 

But  the  question  is  whether  war  is  the  way  to  protect  Israel  from 
such  onslaughts.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  not.  Indeed,  the 
tragedy  is  that  these  assaults  were  avoidable,  and  it  was  the  war  itself 
that  brought  them  on.  How  could  the  U.S.  government  have 
possibly  thought,  even  for  a  moment,  that  Israel  would  not  be 
damaged  by,  or  drawn  into,  such  a  major  regional  war?  The 
inevitable  injury  to  Israel  should  have  been  one  of  the  more 
powerful  factors  persuading  the  U.S.  to  pursue  every  nonviolent 
alternative,  including  long-term  economic  sanctions,  instead  of 
launching  a  war. 

The  path  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  have  taken — war — is  not  serving 
Israel's  long-term  security  interests.  It  ratchets  up  the  potential 
military  threat  against  Israel  by  inflaming  all  the  old  enmities 
between  Jews  and  Arabs.  It  closes  down  what  little  political  space 
existed  for  negotiating  agreements  about  the  future  of  the  Palestini¬ 
ans  in  the  occupied  territories.  And  it  strengthens  the  hands  of  those 
who  preach  that  Israel's  security  can  be  bought  with  more  weapons 
and  more  territory. 

Real  security  for  Israel  can  emerge  only  from  lasting  peace  with 
its  neighbors.  Building  that  peace  will  require  nations  to  work  as 
diligently  toward  that  end  as  they  have  worked  toward  war.  Even 
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more,  it  will  require,  from  everyone,  enormous  patience,  under¬ 
standing,  willingness  to  compromise,  and  commitment  to  negotia¬ 
tion — all  of  which  are  among  the  first  casualties  of  war.  Only  when 
these  values  are  re-learned  and  re-established  in  the  Middle  East  will 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  begin  to  have  true  security. 


The  last  thing  the  world  needs  is  for 
Iraq  to  get  a  strangle  hold  on  the  oil  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Middle  East.  Aren*t  we 
justified  in  fighting  to  prevent  that? 


All  addicts  fight  when  their  supply  is  threatened.  Addicts  also 
tend  to  deny  the  damage  caused  to  themselves  and  others  by  the 
addiction.  The  U.S.'s  addiction  to  oil  is  taking  its  toll  on  human 
health  and  the  biosphere.  Burning  of  fossil  fuel  (mainly  oil)  is  the 
primary  cause  of  global  warming,  which  could  have  catastrophic 
effects  on  the  earth  and  the  life  it  supports. 

Iraq  has  the  world's  second  largest  oil  reserves,  and,  before  the 
war,  Iraq  supplied  4.5%  of  the  world's  oil;  Kuwait  supplied  an 
additional  2.6%.  Strategically,  this  capability  is  significant.  How¬ 
ever,  international,  cooperative  economic  measures  could  have 
dealt  with  Iraqi  attempts  to  control  oil  supply. 

Regional  stability  is  certainly  essential  to  maintain  safe  access  to 
Gulf  resources.  But,  as  Senator  Sam  Nunn  said,  "The  war  is  not 
going  to  stabilize  the  Middle  East."  There  is  a  gross  disparity 
between  haves  and  have-nots  in  the  Arab  world.  Kuwait,  one  of 
the  "have"  nations,  was  despised  among  Arabs  for  its  stinginess. 
Its  perceived  unfairness  was  one  factor  triggering  Iraq's  invasion. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  exacerbated  by  war.  How 
tragic  that  the  U.S.  is  considering  addressing  these  injustices  and 
the  need  for  regional  security  measures  only  after  the  war. 

Whereas  the  last  century  has  been  marked  by  East-West 
conflict,  the  next  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  North-South  conflict 
over  resources.  Threats  to  human  security  will,  in  great  measure, 
arise  from  how  nations  and  cultures  answer  questions  about  who 
has  rights  over  the  world's  resources  (water,  fertile  land,  forests,  and 
so  on).  The  war  offers  one  answer  to  that  question — namely,  that 
those  with  the  might  have  the  "rights."  It  will  now  be  even  harder 
to  reassert  the  values  upholding  democracy  and  national  and 
regional  self-determination  that  have  been  violated. 

As  a  nation  which  has  4.7%  of  the  world's  population,  but 
accounts  for  25%  of  global  energy  consumption,  the  U.S.  is 
incapable  of  impartiality  about  resource  questions.  Addiction 
to  oil,  which  permits  Americans  to  continue  consumption-driven 
lifestyles,  shapes  policy  decisions.  Junkies  can't  make  policies 
about  heroin.  A  half  million  Americans  would  not  have  their  lives 
on  the  line  if  the  Gulf  exported  bananas — or  broccoli. 

Policies  are  needed  to  curb  oil  use  sharply  and  provide 
incentives  for  the  development  of  renewable  energy  sources.  Such 
policies  would  be  both  vastly  more  humane  and  far  more  effective 
than  war  as  a  means  of  ensuring  a  stable  energy  future. 


What  will  it  mean  to  have  won  the  war? 
Who  will  be  the  winners  and  losers? 


The  biggest  losers  in  all  wars  are  the  children — children  who  are 
killed  or  maimed,  and  those  who  lose  their  families.  In  this  war  they 
are  the  children  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait  who  have  seen  the  atrocities  of 
war  and  will  never  forget.  They  are  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
children  who  have  huddled  in  the  darkness,  listening  to  the  sirens, 
waiting  for  the  missiles  to  fall.  They  are  the  children  of  U.S.  and  allied 
military  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  have  lost  a  parent,  all  of 
whom  have  lost  the  innocence  and  security  of  youth. 

The  losers  will  also  be  the  people  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  The  Iraqis 
will  need  years  to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  of  their  society,  no 
matter  how  they  are  governed  in  the  future.  And  the  people  of 
Kuwait  will  need  to  rebuild  as  well,  although  unlike  the  people  of 
Iraq,  the  Kuwaitis  will  be  given  the  necessary  aid  to  reconstruct 
quickly. 

Civilization  is  also  a  casualty  of  the  Gulf  war.  Religious  and 
cultural  tolerance  has  suffered  a  major  blow.  The  fragile  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  further  degraded  by  the  war. 

Who  will  be  declared  the  winners?  Kuwait's  sovereignty  will  be 
restored — a  goal  of  the  war.  Whether  it  will  be  "free"  once  its 
monarchy  is  reestablished  is  a  matter  of  debate.  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria  will  have  won  closer,  more  cordial  relationships  with  the 
U.S.  A  major  military  threat  to  Israel  will  have  been  eliminated.  All 
of  these  countries  will  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  the  U.S.  for  their 
loyalty.  Even  though  a  military  loser,  Iraq  may  have  gained  prestige 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  because  its  leader  defied  "Western 
imperialists."  The  people  of  Iraq  will  have  survived  a  massive  use  of 
force. 

The  United  States  will  have  confirmed  its  status  as  the  one  and 
only  military  superpower.  The  war  will  restore  some  people's 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  military  complex,  and  will  provide  new 
"justification"  for  a  high  level  of  military  spending.  By  becoming  the 
power  broker  of  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S.  will  gain  substantial 
leverage  in  the  control  of  the  region's  oil  reserves.  But  will  this  mean 
the  U.S.  will  be  better  off?  In  the  long  run,  its  economy  will  be  badly 
hurt,  while  others  gain  economic  superpower  status.  Hopes  for 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  impoverished  and  despairing 
Americans  will  be  a  major  casualty. 


Will  the  Middle  East  be  more  secure  and  stable?  Not  at  all. 
Hatred  and  bitterness  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  war.  The  mass 
destruction  will  multiply  existing  poverty  and  escalate  social  and 
political  unrest.  If  history  repeats,  the  political  vacuum  left  In  many 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  may  be  filled  by  the  Islamic  fundamental¬ 
ist  movement.  It  is  likely  that  civil  conflicts  will  escalate  across  the 
region,  bringing  increased  repression  of  human  rights. 


The  U.S.  has  set  a  costly  precedent  by  going  to  war  with  Iraq.  In 
the  long  run,  these  U.S.  military  wins  may  be  an  ultimate  defeat  for 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 


Friends  Committee  on  hational  Legislation,  245  Second  St.,  ME,  Washington,  DC  20002-5795;  202-547-6000 
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BAD  FAITH  INDIAN  BUDGET  GAMES 


'The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the 
Indians." 

From  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1 787,  quoted  by  President  Bush, 
November  5, 1990,  upon  signing  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill. 

Good  Faith  in  Congress.  Early  last  year,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  (SSCIA)  released  a  Congressional 
Research  Service  study  that  described  a  steady  erosion  of  federal 
support  for  every  area  of  the  trust  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Native  Americans.  The  report  showed  a  real  dollar  decrease  in  the 
Indian  budget  at  a  time  when  the  Indian  population  was  growing  at 
3.8%  annually.  The  erosion  of  support  proceeded  in  the  face  of 
serious  needs  on  reservations:  widespread  substandard  housing, 
soaring  rates  of  unemployment  and  alcoholism  on  reservations,  and 
inadequate  access  to  health  care. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  committed  congressional  committee 
members  and  grassroots  advocates,  the  FY91  appropriations  for 
Indian  programs  were  increased  substantially.  The  overall  FY91 
Indian  budget  (roughly  $3  billion)  was  more  than  $800  million 
above  the  President's  initial  request. 

Good  Faith  from  the  White  House?  By  contrast,  this  year's 
administration  budget  request  again  offers  complacency,  shell  game 
tactics,  and  a  net  diminution  of  resources  for  Indian  programs. 
Below  are  highlights  of  this  request. 

Education.  This  is  the  only  area  of  Indian  programs  not  substan¬ 
tially  cut  below  last  year's  budget  agreement.  Programs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  in  the  Department  of  Education 
(DoEd)  would  receive  some  modest  increases,  although  there  is  no 
funding  for  sorely  needed  new  facilities.  Nor  are  there  adequate 
funds  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Indian  Housing.  The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD),  through  which  Indian  housing  pro¬ 
grams  are  administered,  includes  plans  to  redirect  Indian  program 
resources.  Under  the  new  structure  Indian  housing  authorities 
would  not  be  funded  separately,  but  would  be  subsumed  under 
Secretary  Kemp's  two  new  programs:  HOPE  and  HOME  (see 
Illusion,  p.11). 

This  change  would  disrupt  on-going  programs  and  result  in  a 
$125  million  FY92  appropriation  for  Indian  housing,  which  is  little 
more  than  half  of  what  was  appropriated  in  FY91 . 

Indian  Health  Care.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  Indian  country 
is  for  adequate  health  care.  At  present  funding  levels,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  (IHS)  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  health  care 
rationing  agency  than  as  a  health  care  provider.  Only  the  most 
"acute"  cases  are  eligible  for  treatment  beyond  the  local  health 
clinic.  Yet  this  year,  the  administration  proposes  to  cut  the  budget 
for  Indian  Health  Services  by  more  than  10%.  The  effects  of  such  a 
cut  are  nearly  doubled  when  health  care  inflation  costs  are  factored 
in.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  budget  projects  reimbursements 
which  are  exorbitantly  unrealistic  based  on  previous  years.  The 
failure  to  collect  these  planned  reimbursements  will  further  erode 
the  program  funds  for  IHS.  And  the  IHS  budget  for  construction 
would  be  cut  from  last  year's  level  of  $166  million  to  just  $12  million. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Programs.  The  BIA  is  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  primary  agency  for  fulfilling  trust  commitments  to  Indian 


people.  These  commitments  include:  management  of  resources 
(including  land  and  financial  assets),  governmental  assistance,  natu¬ 
ral  resource  development,  and  various  other  social  services.  Exclud¬ 
ing  education  funding  (see  above)  and  trust  funds  (whose  levels  are 
not  set  by  the  budget  process),  the  operating  budget  of  the  BIA 
would  receive  a  1 .5%  increase.  With  inflation,  this  translates  into  a 
2.5%  decrease. 

Notably,  in  this  year's  budget  request,  the  BIA  has  listed  educa¬ 
tion  programs  separately  from  the  rest  of  its  program  functions.  This 
is  in  line  with  Interior  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan's  plans  to  "reorganize" 
the  BIA  by  separating  its  responsibilities  into  three  distinct  areas: 
education,  regular  program  activities,  and  trust  management.  These 
plans  were  vociferously  opposed  by  tribes  because  they  were  forged 
without  consultation. 

Neglect  and  Paternalism.  The  small  numbers  and  low  visibility 
of  Indian  people  make  their  programs  easy  targets  for  budget  cuts. 
And  the  federal  government  continues  to  act  more  as  a  parent  than 

(See  Indian  Budget,  p.  12) 


UNDERSTANDING  BUDGET 
JARGON 

Budget  Authority:  Permission  to  spend  up  to  a  certain  amount 
on  a  program.  Appropriations  figures  refer  to  budget  authority. 

Outlays:  What  is  actually  spent  in  a  given  year.  Often  different 
from  budget  authority  because  often  there's  a  lag  time  between 
permission-to-spend  (authority)  and  actual  check-writing  (out¬ 
lays). 

Discretionary  Programs:  Programs  for  which  Congress  sets  the 
spending  levels  from  year  to  year,  including  military  and  most 
other  government  programs.  For  example,  a  mother  and  child 
who  qualify  for  the  WIC  nutrition  program,  by  income  and 
medical  standards,  might  or  might  not  actually  get  food  supple¬ 
ments  through  the  program.  Since  WIC  is  a  “discretionary" 
program.  Congress  can  choose  (and,  so  far,  has  chosen)  to  spend 
only  half  the  amount  needed  for  all  the  women  and  children  who 
qualify  for  and  need  the  program. 

Entitlement  Programs:  Programs  in  which  Congress  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  right  to  certain  benefits.  For  example,  if  a  family  qualifies 
for  food  stamps  according  to  income  guidelines  and  other  rules 
In  effect  in  a  given  year,  that  family  has  a  right  to  a  certain  level 
of  food  stamp  assistance  that  year.  The  government  must  either 
make  available  enough  money  to  provide  the  assistance  or 
change  the  rules  to  disqualify  some  families.  (Several  times 
during  the  '80s,  the  President  proposed  that  the  rules  be  changed, 
and  Congress  agreed  to  change  them.) 

Constant  Dollars:  In  order  to  compare  spending  patterns  over 
a  period  of  several  years  (during  which  the  value  of  the  dollar 
changed),  a  single  year  is  chosen  as  the  "constant  year"  (1 982  is 
a  typical  choice  in  recent  charts  and  tables).  All  other  figures  in 
the  chart  or  the  table  are  adjusted  to  be  comparable  with  that 
year.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  inflation  is  "factored  out." 
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MAINTAINING  COLD  WAR  MILITARY  SPENDING— THROUGH  THE  ‘908? 


Billions  of  Constant  1990  Dollars* 


•Spending  figures  for  each  year  have  been  adjusted  for  inflation,  so  that  they  are  all  comparable  to  1990  spending. 

Note:  Projected  figures  assume  that  future  budgets  will  comply  with  the  new  rules  adopted  in  the  1990  budget  agreement  (see  p.  3).  Expenses  of  the  Gulf  War 
are  not  reflected  in  the  chart. 


WHO  FOOTS  THE  BILL  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTS  WAR? 


On  Friday,  February  22,  the  President  submitted  a  request  for  a 
$15  billion  supplemental  appropriation  to  cover  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  Gulf  War  in  FY91 .  Further  requests  are  expected. 

How  much  will  the  war  cost?  The  potential  cost  depends  on 
many  factors,  including: 

•  the  length  of  the  war 

•  the  intensity  and  nature  of  the  fighting 

•  contributions  of  other  nations 

•  decisions  about  which  weapons  to  replace,  and  with  what 

•  decisions  about  which  expenses  are  "Ciulf  expenses"  and  which 

are  "military  expenses." 

On  the  day  before  the  bombing  began,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  issued  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  six-month  war.  The 
CBO  anticipated: 

More  than  half  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  is  for 
replacement  of  airplanes, 
tanks,  missiles,  launchers, 
and  other  weapons  and  am¬ 
munition  that  are  now  being 
used  in  the  war.  Replace¬ 
ment  of  weapons,  however, 
is  a  political  choice;  the"  lost" 
weapons  would  not  have  to 
be  replaced. 

Will  the  allies  pay  part  of  the  cost?  On  February  10,  Budget 
Director  Richard  Darman  testified  in  a  congressional  budget 
hearing  that  approximately  $51  billion  had  been  pledged  by  allied 
nations  to  help  pay  for  the  war. 


When  is  spending  for  a  war  not  "military  spending"?  Under 
the  new  budget  rules  (see  page  3),  military  spending  is  limited  to  a 
specific  (rather  generous)  amount.  Spendingforthe  warinthe  Gulf 
is  not  included  in  that  limit;  indeed  there  is  no  limit  on  spending 
for  the  Gulf  War. 

How  should  the  war  be  paid  for?  Congress  has  discussed  two 
options  to  pay  for  this  war:  either  to  initiate  a  special  tax,  or  to  "put 
it  on  the  cuff"  (borrow  more  money).  A  third  option^  to  use  the 
existing  military  budget  to  pay  for  the  war,  is  not,  at  present, 
being  considered.  Nor,  according  to  most  Hill-watchers,  is  such 
an  idea  "politically  realistic." 

Out  of  the  military  budget?  The  FCNL  urges  that  the  existing 
military  budget  be  used  to  pay  for  this  war.  The  $200  to  $300 
billion  annual  military  budgets  that  taxpayers  have  had  to  support 
over  the  last  decade  or  so  were  promoted  by  their  advocates  as 
essential  to  "deter  aggression  and,  should  deterrence  fail,  [to]  fight 
on  short  notice  and  defeat  aggression"  (Secretary  of  Defense 
Carlucci,  1 989).  But  now  that  military  deterrence  has  failed,  the 
President  has  decided  to  seek  additional  money  from  taxpayers. 

New  Taxes?  Some  strong  opponents  of  the  Gulf  war  have 
urged  that  Congress  adopt  a  new  tax  to  pay  for  the  war.  This  war 
belongs  to  this  generation,  they  argue,  and  this  generation  should 
pay  for  it.  The  concern  about  adding  to  a  $344  billion  deficit  is 
a  legitimate  worry.  ButFCNL  would  argue  that  this  generation  has 
already  paid  for  this  war,  in  all  the  lost  opportunities  and  human 
investments  that  might  have  been  made  with  the  $2.7  trillion  spent 
on  the  military  in  the  past  ten  years. 


(in  billions) 


Personnel 

$8 

Operations  &  maintenance 

15 

Replacing  lost  weapons 

28 

Replacing  ammunition 

17 

Medical  costs 

4 

Overhead 

14 

Total 

$86 
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ILLUSION  AND  REALITY:  The  Domestic  Budget  Still  Suffers 

For  a  number  of  years,  empowerment  was  a  compelling  word  for  those  who  lived  and  worked  in  low-income  communities.  The  idea  of 
empowerment  insisted  that  people  have  a  voice  in  decisions  which  affect  them.  President  Bush,  in  his  1 991  State  of  the  Union  address,  claimed 
the  word,  defining  empowerment  as  freedom  of  choice.  Unfortunately,  "freedom  of  choice"  is  but  an  empty  illusion  to  those  who  have 
no  choices  available  to  them. 

President  Bush's  domestic  budget  proposals  are  as  empty  as  the  promise  behind  his  word  empowerment.  His  budget  proposals  would 
further  diminish  the  federal  government's  role  as  a  creator  of  choices,  as  a  catalyst  of  new  opportunities,  and  as  a  provider  of  funding.  After 
a  decade  of  military  buildups  and  tax  shortfalls,  we  are  a  nation  that  is  fragile  from  years  of  neglect.  The  recession  now  adds  a  new  level  of 
danger — danger  which  translates  into  real  suffering  for  families  and  individuals  at  the  lower  margins  of  the  economy. 


STATES  and  CITIES 

NEEDS;  All  of  America's  states  are  experiencing  deficits  or  serious 
financial  difficulties.  In  1 979,  state  and  local  governments  counted 
on  the  federal  budget  to  contribute  about  25%  of  their  budgets;  the 
federal  government  now  contributes  only  1 7%.  As  a  result,  states 
are  faced  with  a  spectrum  of  unmet  needs,  from  education  and 
social  programs  to  public  works. 

ILLUSION:  "New  Federalism."  President  Bush  has  proposed 
that  several  social  programs  be  folded  into  one  $15  billion  block 
grant  and  then  be  divided  among  the  states.  States,  in  turn,  will  be 
responsible  to  make  grants  to  local  areas.  Like  his  predecessor. 
President  Bush  asserts  that  this  plan  will  empower  the  states  and 
reduce  bureaucracy. 

REALITY:  Governors  will  receive  this  new  block  grant  without 
any  restrictions  on  how  this  money  should  be  spent.  States  already 
carry  heavy  financial  and  administrative  responsibility  for  welfare, 
Medicaid,  and  food  stamp  programs.  City  mayors  and  local  leaders 
are  concerned  that  they  will  not  have  the  dollars  they  had  previously 
received,  that  more  bureaucracy  will  be  created,  and  they  will  be 
even  less  able  to  care  for  vital  social  needs. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  CUT— AGAIN? 

President  Bush  is  dusting  off  and  restructuring  an  old  proposal — 
to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  one  form  of  unearned  Income:  capital 
gains.  A  "capital  gain"  is  the  profit  made  from  the  sale  of  property 
that  has  increased  in  value — typically  real  estate  or  stocks.  People 
with  incomes  over  $75,000  would  benefit  the  most  (88%)  from  a 
reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax. 

Since  this  group  has  already  benefited  handsomely  from  the 
massive  tax  cuts  and  de-regulations  of  the  '80s  (see  "U.S.  Floats  a 
Loan  to  Bail  Out  Sinking  S&Ls,"  p.  4),  FCNL  opposes  further  tax 
reductions  for  people  in  the  higher  income  brackets. 

If  the  U.S.  government  wants  to  foster  investment  in  the  U.S. 
economy,  it  can  take  great  strides  in  that  direction  without  giving 
up  needed  revenues.  The  federal  government  should  invest  in 
the  physical  infrastructure  of  this  country — the  underpinnings  of 
our  ability  to  manufacture  and  trade.  And  the  federal  government 
should  invest  heavily  in  the  education  of  youth  and  the  training  and 
placement  of  workers — ^who  represent  the  only  chance  we  have  to 
put  some  life  back  into  our  economy. 


DRUGS 

NEEDS:  The  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  reports  that  six  million  Americans  need  drug  treatment,  but 
only  250,000  spaces  are  available  for  such  treatment.  That  is  a  96% 
shortfall! 

ILLUSION:  The  President  has  again  called  the  drug  crisis  our 
"worst  domestic  problem."  In  response  he  called  for  an  11% 
increase  for  the  FY92  war  on  drugs,  bringing  total  spending  in  this 
area  to  $1 1 .654  billion. 

REALITY:  Only  $1 .7  billion  will  go  to  prevention  of  drug  abuse, 
and  $1 .5  billion  to  treatment.  About  half  of  these  funds  will  be 
granted  to  states  only  if  they  can  match  federal  contributions — an 
unlikely  prospect.  The  bulk  of  the  $1 1 .654  billion  will  be  given  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  agencies  for  military  interdic¬ 
tion,  and  to  departments  of  corrections  for  prison  spaces. 

HOUSING 

NEEDS:  "Seventy-eight  million  Americans  (one-third  of  the 
nation)  are  shelter  poor,"  according  to  an  Economic  Policy  Institute 
report.  That  includes  those  who  must  pay  more  than  one-third  of 
their  income  on  housing.  Many  must  spend  up  to  three-quarters  of 
their  income  on  housing,  leaving  little  for  other  non-shelter  needs. 
Of  the  32  million  Americans  who  are  officially  defined  as  poor,  only 
29%  receive  HUD  housing  assistance. 

ILLUSION:  A  comprehensive  housing  bill  was  passed  in  1 990;  it 
includes  the  administration's  new  housing  program.  Home  Owner¬ 
ship  for  People  Everywhere  (HOPE). 

REALITY:  HUD  spending  has  been  curtailed  by  $2  billion.  Not 
only  will  $300  million  be  cut  from  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program,  but  also  its  funding  will  be  shifted 
away  from  cities  to  states.  Another  $918  million  will  be  siphoned 
from  other  programs  to  start  up  the  HOPE  empowerment  program. 
This  is  intended  to  enable  tenants  to  buy  public  housing  units.  Even 
so,  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  Congress  will  pass  the  full  appropriation 
for  the  1 990  housing  bill.  HUD  programs  must  compete  for  dollars 
against  NASA  space  programs,  in  a  true  legislative  anomaly  known 
as  the  appropriations  process. 

(For  further  information  on  funding  of  low-income  programs, 
request  FCNL's  document  C-115,  "As  Poverty  Crows,  Federal  Re¬ 
sponse  Dwindles.") 
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Focus  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Federal  Budget: 

RECENT  FCNL  RESOURCES 

FCNL  is  producing  a  series  of  short  papers  addressing  various 
aspects  of  the  Gulf  war.  We  also  offer  papers  to  supplement  the 
budget  analysis  in  this  Newsletter.  Items  currently  available  are 
listed  here.  New  materials  (or  updated  versions)  will  be  announced 
in  future  Newsletters  or  in  the  weekly  legislative  update. 

Document  Date  Title  or  Description  No.  of  sheets 

Number  (1991)  of  paper 

GULF  WAR: 

C-084  9/5/90  Iraqi  Ambitions  . . .  Prelude  to  the  6 

Crisis  . . . ,  by  Ann  Mosely  Lesch 

R-102  9/17/90  A  Palestinian  Perspective  on  the  Gulf  2 

Crisis,  by  Mubarak  Awad 

G-102  1/12  Record  of  Senate  &  House  votes  on  1 

authorizing  force  against  Iraq 

G-103  1/16  FCNL's  public  statement  in  response  1 

to  the  start  of  the  war 

G-104a  1/24  Restoring  the  Kuwaiti  Monarchy:  At  What  1 

Cost?  (Financial  costs  of  the  war) 

G-105  1/18  Kids  &  Conflict  (a  playground  allegory  2 

of  the  war,  plus  sources  of  help  for 
parents  and  teachers) 


G-106  1/24  The  All  Volunteer  Force:  What  If  They  1 

Gave  a  War ...  (Is  the  draft  likely?) 

G-107a  1/25  Why  Is  the  U.S.  Fighting  This  War?  2 

G-108  2/4  *Good  War"  Mythology  (Is  a  "good"  2 

war  possible?  Examining  the  rhetoric) 

G-110  2/8  Needed:  The  Will  to  Understand  (Refusal  1 

to  bridge  intercultural  differences  as 
part  of  war's  causes) 


FEDERAL  BUDGET: 


G-1 1 1  2/8  How  Much  of  Your  1990  Federal  Income  2 

Tax  Goes  for  War-Related  Purposes? 

G-1 12  2/12  The  Phone  Tax:  Not  for  War  Any  More!  1 

G-1 14  2/20  Spending  Priorities  in  the  Federal  1 

Budget  (tables  supporting  the  FCNL 
budget  "pie") 

G-1 1 5  2/20  As  Poverty  Grows,  Federal  Response  2 

Dwindles  (annotated  chart  on  federal 
spending  for  low-income  programs) 


To  order,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed,  business-size  envelope 
with  your  requests  listed  by  document  number.  For  items  totalling 
five  pieces  of  paper  or  less,  one  first  class  stamp  is  enough;  for  more 
items,  you  must  affix  extra  postage. 

FCNL  offers  papers  on  various  other  topics.  Ask  FCNL  for  the  most  recent  list 
of  literature  available  (please  send  SASE). 


SLOWER  MAIL?  USE  WEEKLY  UPDATE  MORE! 


In  the  future,  your  FCNL  Newsletter  will  come  to  you  by  third 
class  mail  (because  of  budget  constraints).  Depending  on  where 
you  live,  this  may  result  in  a  minor  or  a  major  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
your  copy. 


As  a  result,  for  urgent  information  and  timely  action,  FCNL's 
weekly  recorded  legislative  update  will  be  more  important  than 
ever!  It  is  prepared  every  Friday  evening — occasionally  more  often, 
during  major  emergencies.  We  encourage  readers  to  call  (202)547- 
4343  for  the  recorded  message  each  week,  or  to  obtain  the  message 
with  a  computer  and  modem  through  either  of  two  networks,  Com¬ 
puServe  or  PeaceNet.  (For  instructions,  send  FCNL  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope,  and  ask  for  G-005.) 


ABOUT  THIS  NEWSLETTER :  As  you  know,  FCNL  did  not  publish 
its  Newsletter  in  January,  while  we  were  focusing  all  efforts  on  trying 
to  prevent  the  Gulf  war.  This  special  February-March  issue  is  larger 
than  usual,  and  combines  both  commentary  on  the  war  and  our 
annual  analysis  of  the  federal  budget.  We  expect  to  resume 
publishing  the  FCNL  Newsletter  on  the  usual  monthly  basis  from 


now  on. 


(Indian  Budget,  cont.  from  p.  9) 

as  a  partner  in  its  relationship  to  Indian  tribes.  This  is  exemplified  in 
its  continued  failure  to  consult  with  tribes  in  the  early  stages  of 
planning  for  major  changes  in  Indian  programs.  Concerned  citizens 
need  to  communicate  to  elected  officials  our  vision  of  tribally- 
directed  opportunity  and  equality  for  Indian  people. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
245  Second  St.,  NE,  Washington,  DC  2(X)02-5795 


FORWARDING  AND 
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U.S.  Postage 
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Washington,  DC 


Permit  #7074 


02 1 824 

UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS  INT’L 

300  N  ZEEB  RD 
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FIRST  ClASS  MAIL 


No.  541,  February/March  1991 


INSIDE 

How  Do  You  Explain  a  War? 


FY92  Federal  Budget 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LECIS- 
IAT10N  irKludes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends 
Yearly  Meetings  arxl  by  8  other  Frierxls'  organizations 
in  the  Urxted  States.  Exfxessions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSUEmR  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  le^ings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  arxi  for  I3ce-minded  Friends. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLimR.  Contributors  in¬ 
clude:  Joe  VoHc,  Ruth  Flower,  NarKy  Alexarrder,  Lynn 
Erskine,  Kate  Dempsey,  Elizabeth  Fetter,  Steve  Zehr, 
NarKy  Nye,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $20  annual  donation  w9l  ensure  receipt  of  the  News¬ 
letter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in  mkro- 
form  from  University  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806, 
Printed  on  recycled  paper. 
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